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wants sifting. To do 
that, there is a contriv- 
ance called a bolting-en- 
gine. The bolter is made 
of frame-work, five or six 
feet long, round which a 
canvass is tightly strain- 
ed. Now,’ said he, ‘ the 
meal goes into the bolt- 
ing-machine, which turns 
round very fast when the 
mill is at work. The 
quickness of its motion 
causes the fine flour to 
fly off through the fine 
canvass, while the coars- 
er or husky part, which 
is bran, not being able to 
‘1 do so, falls to the bottom 
of itself. The use of 
shutting it upin this box, 
is to prevent its being 











Charlotte, on the way with her father, 
Mr. Mansfield, fromstheir residence in the 


village of , observed that the differ- 
ences between Emily and herself had been 
entirely settled, by mutual concessions, 
and they were now better friends than ever. 
‘Iam very glad to hear it,’ replied her 
father; ‘and I am quite confident you will 
never regret it. After our visit to the 
windmill is through, and we have complet- 
ed our morning walk on this road, we will 
return by your little friend’s home.’ Just 
as they were done speaking, they arrived 
at the miller’s door and went in, and, after 
an interchange of civilities, Mr. Mansfield 
asked permission to view the machinery, 
which was readily granted, andthe miller 
said he would explain; and ‘first,’ said 
he, ‘you observe those sails. The wind, 
in passing between them, owing to their 
being a little sloping on one side, turns 
them round, aud thus gives the first or im- 
pelling power to all the machinery inside, 
which I will show you if you will step up 
with me.’ 

They now ascended the stairs or steps 

ofthe mill, and were rather astonished at 
its violent shaking. When they got up, 
they found themselves in a little round 
room, in different parts of which, were little 
hollow troughs and large bins, into which 
the flour was falling very rapidly. Char- 
lotte put her hand to catch some of it, and 
said, * Uncle, the flour is quite warm; what 
is the reason of that ?” 
_ ‘The warmth is produced by the friction 
it experiences when passing between. the 
stones as it is ground; but we will go up 
higher, and see the stones.’ 

They now proceeded into another higher 
chamber, up a narrow ladder, and found 
themselves in a confined place. They 
heard the wind, too, blowing very fiercely 
between the sails; and the whole body of 
the mill seemed to shake more and more. 
The little girl begun to look pale. 

Her uncle observing this, bade her not 
be alarmed, that there was no danger, and 
the miller then continued to explain the 
meaning to them. 

* Above these stairs,’ said he, ‘is another 
loft; and here is what is called the hopper, 
a large box with a hole in the bottom. It 
will hold a sack of corn, and when it is put 
‘i, It runs gradually through the hole into 
ahole in the upper stone. It then passes 
between the stones, and as ‘the upper stone 
turns round, it bruises or grinds it to pow- 
der, and it falls out over the stone on this 
side, and by a trough goes into a bin be- 
~ into which you saw it falling. 

The corn, though ground into meal, 








scattered over the mill.’ 

By this time they found they were al- 
most covered with the flour, and had bet- 
ter retreat, and accordingly, having thank- 
ed the miller for his civility, found them- 
selves again in the open fields. 

[ Visit to the Farm. 








Narrative. 


MEMBERS ONE OF ANOTHER. 

‘Philip! cousin Philip! don’t? The 
speaker was a little girl, scarcely five years 
old, who was sitting on a stone-step at a 
farm house door, watching very intently 
the motions of a boy four or five years older 
than herself. And what was Philip Dale 
doing? Why, he had found a poor little 
stray kitten, which had wandered into the 
court-yard, and, boy-like, was driving it 
hither and thither, shouting, throwing 
sticks and pebbles at it; while the hunted 
terrified little creature ran one way and 
another, mewing, piteously, and every 
sound went to the heart of the compassion- 
ate little child who heard it. At last she 
could endure it no longer; and running to 
her cousin with eyes filled with tears, and 
a voice which trembled from its very 
earnestness, she repeated, ‘ Don’t, Philip! 
it is God’s kitty.’ 

The boy stopped, and looked in her face 
in amazement; then, suddenly seizing the 
fugitive, which had taken refuge in a tree, 
he laid it gently in the child’s arms, and 
saying, ‘There’s your kitten, Clara,’ he 
turned and left the yard. Little Clara ran 
back into the house, showed her treasure 
to her aunt and sister Fanny, and asked 
and obtained permission to keep it. Fanny 
kindly took upon herself the office of mak- 
ing it clean. She softly washed off the 
dirt, brushed the fur dry, and brought from 
the kitchen a saucer of milk to feed it;, 
and in no long time the kitten was lying 
contentedly on Clara’s lap, purring loudly, 
and quite as happy as the little girl her- 
self. 

Nothing was seen of Philip till dinner 
time, and when he came in, he cast a sly 
glance at Clara’s new pet, as if he almost 
feared it would complain ofhim. But he 
was safe from any reproof save that of his 
own conscience ; for the kitten could not 
tell, Clara would not, and no one else 
knew anything of the matter. After din- 








ner he tried to make friends with Clara, 
by offering the kitten some bits of meat, 
which she took very gladly, and lapped his 
hand in gratitude ; while Clara looked up 
with a face so bright andsmiling, it was 
plain she had forgotten the affair of the 
morning. Philip set off for school, and, 





seeing a robin, picked up a stone to throw 
at it, when a sudden thought checked him, 
and the stone fell from his hand. 

‘I suppose Clara would say that is God’s 
robin, too,’ he said, half-aloud: ‘and the 
squirrels and the cows, and every thing else. 
What a queer little thing she is! won’t 
even kill a fly, because she says she could’nt 
make it alive again, if she should.’ And 
the boy went on pondering the matter. 
He was not a cruel boy, naturally. He 
loved his parents and his gentle iittlecousin 
dearly ; and no one could be kinder to the 
horse, and the fowls, and his own dog Bru- 
no, than was Philip Dale. But he had 
learned from his companions the very 
wicked habit of tormenting animals for 
sport, without giving a thought to the pain 
he was inflicting ; and though his mother’s 
soft ‘ Don’t do so, my son,’ always stopped 
him for the time, she was not often present 
when he was indulging himself in such 
amusements. Not one word said Philip of 
the subject which occupied his thoughts 
all day, until evening, when Fanny had 
gone to put Clara to bed, and all was 
quiet. Then he came to his mother, and 
laying his head in her iap, and looking up 
into her clear, loving eyes, told her of his 
conduct in the morning, and of Clara’s en- 
treaty. And Mrs. Dale, entering with 
ready sympathy into. her boy’s thoughts 
and feelings, conversed with him about 
the animals, and his duties to them, and 
so deepened the impression on his mind, 
that Philip resolved never again to ill-treat 
any animal; and he kept his resolution, 
too. 

Some months after, when Clara had been 
for some time at her city home, Mr. Dale 
asked Philip, one bright morning, if he 
could go to town for him and do some er- 
rands. They lived within two or three 
miles from the town: and it was by no 
means a long walk for a healthy, active 
boy, and Philip, joyfully consented to the 
proposal. He took his basket and went 
merrily on, whistling the prettiest tunes he 
knew, and speaking with the numerous ac- 
quaintances he met, and in good time he 
reached his destination. As he went for- 
ward, he chanced to spy a boy whom he 
knew, cruelly beating a dog, which howled 
with pain. Philip crossed the street. 

‘ What is the matter, Jerry ?’ he asked ; 
‘ what has Ponto been doing?’ 

Jerry glanced round at him; but Philip’s 
pleasant face and kind tone disarmed his 
anger, and he answered rather sullenly, 
‘He stole my breakfast, and I'll punish 
him for it.’ And he raised his stick again, 
but Philip caught his arm. 

‘I would’nt beat him, Jerry; he was 
hungry, poor fellow, and did’nt know he 
was getting your breakfast. Here’s a nice 
luncheon mother gave me; take it, Jerry, 
for I had my breakfast long ago; and 
don’t beat Ponto any more. He is one of 
God’s creatures, you know, and we must 
not abuse them.’ 

Jerry hesitated, took the offered gift, and 
began to eat; for, as Philip suspected he 
was as hungry as the dog; and after a 
minute he stooped down, and patting the 
poor creature, shared his meal with him; 
while his young friend, pleased to see it, 
ran merrily on to do his errands in town, 
without giving a thought to the loss of his 
luncheon. Philip little knew how much 
good he had done. While he talked with 
Jerry, two men passed in different direc- 
tions ; one,a ragged-looking man, with a 
face bearing the marks of intemperance ; 
the other, handsomely dressed, with a 
pleasant, open countenance, and cheerful 
smile. This was Frank Howard, a thriv- 





ing young merchant; the other was Joe 
Dennis, a poor laborer, who made himself 
still poorer by wasting his earnings in 
liquor. Howard glanced at the man, as he 
passed, with disgust and scorn; and Den- 
nis, on his part looked at the young mer- 
chant with a despairing envy. ‘I might 
have been as well off as he, perhaps,’ was 
his thought; ‘his father and mine were 
schoolmates and playfellows once; but it’s 
no use now.’ It was just as they met and 
passed each other, at the very spot where 
the boys were talking, that Philip had said 
the last words to Jerry. 

* One of God’s creatures,” repeated How- 
ard, involuntarily turning to look after the 
drunkard. ‘One of*my brethren, then: 
can I do nothing to save him?’ One in- 
stant he hesitated, then slowly followed 
Dennis. 

‘One of God’s creatures,’ said poor Joe 
to himself. ‘Well, I suppose I’m that, 
only no one seems to think so; and why 
should they? I’m worse than a brute, for 
I take the food from my wife and children.’ 
He paused; for he was close by a dram 
shop, where he had too often stopped. 
‘No Iwon’t,’ he said energetically; ‘I'll 
try once more to leave off. One of God’s 
creatures? If he takes care of the dumb 
beast, why should’nt he of us? I don’t 
know who else will.’ 

Joe marched on with a firmer step, for 
his resolve to do right had given him cou- 
rage, and soon reached his wretched home. 
Mrs. Dennis looked up hastily, and one or 
two children glanced timidly at their father. 
‘T hav’nt taken a drop to-day, Martha,’ 
said he, ‘and by God’s help I won’t again. 
Here Joey, take this four-pence, and get a 
loaf of bread.’ Mrs. Dennis, too happy to 
speak, could only throw her arms around 
her husband’s neck and cry. ‘ Don’t Mar- 
tha, don’t,’ said the poor man. ‘ You've 
nothing to be so glad about; for that’s the 
last cent I’ve got in the world, and I don’t 
know where the next willcome from. Ah, 
yes!’ answering her broken words, ‘ It’s 
easy for you to say, ‘trust in the Lord,’ for 
you’re a good woman; but it is’nt easy for 
me.’ 

Just thena knock was heard at the door, 
and Frank Howard walked in. ‘ Does not 
Joseph Dennis live here?” heasked. ‘ Are 
you at liberty to-day, Mr. Dennis, and 
could you do some jobs at my store? The 
man I have hitherto employed has left 
town, andI must get some one to supply 
his place. Will you come to-day and try? 
Perhaps we may make some agreement.’ 

Poor Joe Dennis! he could almost have 
worshipped Howard as an angel from heav- 
en. He looked one way and another, and 
finally burst into tears. ‘I'll come; it is 
very good of you, for there is’nt many who 
would employ a drunkard like me; but I 
mean to be sober in future. I was just 
telling Martha that I could get no work, 
and we'd got to starve, may be; and she, 
good soul, said the Lord would provide. 
I believe Mr. Howard, sir, God sent you to 
us just now.’ 

‘I have no doubt he did,’ answered 
Howard gravely, who, having closely fol- 
lowed Dennis, had seen and heard all that 
passed before he entered. ‘Mr. Dennis, 
if you will go to my store, and say to my 
clerk, Mr. Reid, that I sent you, he will 
employ you; and I will be there directly 
myself.’ And as soon as Dennis had left 
the house, the youag merchant turned to 
the happy, weeping wife, and, putting five 
dollars into her hand, bade her regard it 
as a gift from Heaven, and provide what 
she most needed; adding with a smile, 
‘Your husband will return hungry, no 
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doubt; I should advise you to have a good | you. After I got over my first burst of | have youth and beauty and intelligence, or 


dinner ready.’ 

We need hardly say that this advice was 
followed, and that Dennis found a smoking 
dinner on the table when Le returned at 
noon. But it may be necessary to add, 
that their new friend kept Joe in his em- 
ploy, and aidéd his efforts at amendment ; 
until, in a few years, the neat, nice dwel- 
ling, and gomfortable, happy looking family, 
which Dennis eagerly sought, after his 
day’s labors, bore slight resemblance to the 
cheerless hovel, and pale, starving faces, 
he had left.—Nor was this all: Frank 
Howard, having once tasted the pleasure 
of benevolence, could not resign the lux- 
ury of being the dispenser of God’s bounty 
to others. And many were the hearts 
cheered, many the homes preserved, many 
the characters saved from ruin, by his kind- 
ly and unsought assistance. He sought no 
public notice of his good deeds: he was 
pleased to labor in secret. But Philip Dale 
often wondered why Mr. Howard always 
spoke so kindly to him, and invited him so 
frequently to his pleasant house. Philip 
never suspected that his kind care for a suf- 
fering animal had been the means of sav- 
ing many human beings from worse suffer- 
ing. And just as little did Clara think, 
when she played with her kitten Friskie, 
now grown quite a cat, that her compas- 
sionate pleading for Friskie was the first 
link in a chain of benevolent actions. 
Only believe that no good word or deed is 
ever lost; and, in his own good time, God 
will make it bring forth rich fruit. 

» | Child’s Friend. 





Learning. 





ORIGINAL. 


THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


no. 6. 


It is’nt such a dreadful thing to be sent 
to a boarding school, after all. Do you 
think it is Anna,’ said Mary Lee, as a par- 
cel of us girls were walking to school, one 
bright September morning. 

‘Dreadful? oh no, there is nothing 
dreadful in it,’ I replied, ‘nor am J very 
discontented, but I can’t say that I am sor- 
ry vacation is coming so soon.’ 

‘Oh, now I remember, you was home- 
sick the first part of the term, but I suppose 
your home is more attractive than mine. 
Not than mine used to be, when my dear 
blessed mother was there,’ and the tears 
started to her eyes,as she said this. ‘ No- 
thing could have tempted me to leave home 
in her life-time; but since her place has 
been filled by another, everything is so 
changed, that when my father in the spring 
told me I was to be sent away to school, I 
did not make the slightest objection. It 
was a relief to me to have another change, 
hoping it might be for the better. Now, 
girls, don’t think I've got an ugly old step- 
mother, at home, that abuses me, for it is 
no such thing. She is young and _beauti- 
ful, and my father almost worships her; 
you would think so, by the way, he indulges 
every wish of her heart. She was an only 
child, and had been very much petted at 
home—of course she needs it just as much 
now, and of course, she gets it. 

‘Our old house, at home,’ was entirely 
made over, and furnished new from top to 
bottom, on her account. No expense was 
spared to make it agreeable to her, and 
every thing since she came, has been done 
according to her wish. 

I was sent on a visit to my aunt’s in the 
country, while allthis was going on, and 
when I got back, I should never have im- 
agined | had been there before. I looked 
round for the old familiar things—all were 
gone. My mother’s work table, that I 
left standing in the corner of the parlor, 
where she always sat, was replaced by an 
elegant French commode of some new fash- 
ion. Her rocking-chair that sat beside it, 
where I always found her with a smile of 
welcome when [ came in from school—that 
too was gone! I looked despairingly round 
for something as it used to be, when last, 
and worst of all, 1 turned my eyes to the 
niche where her loved picture always hung, 
when what did I see, but the face of a 
stranger in its place! Beautiful as it was, 
I could have destroyed it with one blow. 
This was too much at once, I rushed up 
stairs to my room, and in a flood of tears, 
threw myself down on the bed, hid my face 
in the pillow, miserable enough, I assure 








grief, I looked about my room—the preci- | 
ous things that were my mother’s had | 
found a resting place in my little sanctuary, 
for indeed it became so to me. The pic- 
ture that I misged frém the parlor had re- 
tired to the place most befitting it. For 
this thoughtfulness of my fatlier, I wastruly | 
grateful, and when I looked up at those 
mild beaming eyes, I felt reproved for the 
anger I had manifested, and the feeling of | 
bitterness towards my father, that I had 
indulged in. I determined for her sake to 
bury all my unhappiness in my own bosom, 
that he might never be made uncomfortable 
by discovering it. 

I was too young to understand the need 
of all this change, and a feeling of jealousy 
no doubt, was the cause of my unhappiness ; 
for after my mother’s death, I had been all 
in all to my father, he never had wanted 
me out of his sight. I had been his com- 
fort, his consolation—till another came! 
Naturally enough, I was not willing to be 
supplanted. My father was not the less 
kind or considerate for my comfort, but I 
was not so necessary to his happiness. I 
was not needed so constantly about his 
person, when he was in the house, and in 
his rides and walks, and unless! particularly 
wanted to go, it was jast as wellif I staid 
at home. My little room that had been 
beautifully fitted up, soon became the place 
I was most happy in; there I had my 
books, flowers, and birds, and having no 
brother, sister, or companion, I began to 
love to stay there alone, so much, that my 
father suspected I was not happy, and pro- 
posed my going away toa boarding school. 
As I said before, I felt that any change 
would be for the better, and therefore fell 
in with the plan very cheerfully. 

Now, girls, you can understand why, I 
do not pine for home like the rest of you. 
I must confess I have not had one home- 
sick feeling since I came. The family I 
have boarded with, are very clever people, 
and have done every thing to make me 
contented. My room-mate I love dearly— 
she has been like a sister to me, and now 
she is out of hearing, I will say she is one 
of the loveliest persons I have ever known. 
She is so much better every way than 1 am 
that she is a constant reproof to me. I 
have confided all my troubles to her, and 
she has tried to make me feel that I have 
shown a wrong spirit about my father’s 
marriage, and made me promise that I will 
try to be more amiable and conciliating to 
my new mother, when I go home. I have 
written to my father constantly since my 
absence, and have so often spoken of Marion 
and of my attachment to her, that in his last 
letter he invited her to spend the vacation 
with me, won't that be delightful? She has 
written for permission to go, and if she 
does, you may all think of me as enjoying 
my home. But here we are, at the school- 
room door, and I have talked all the way, 
about myself. The next time I hope some- 
body else will be ‘spokesman,’ at all events 
it won’t be my turn.” Anna Harrier. 


| Moral Gales. 
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FLORAL SKETCHES.—NO, 14. 


CORA; OR THE TEA ROSE. 














‘Why, my dear,’ said a fond father, to 
his little daughter, ‘does every one seem 
to love you so ?’ 

‘ Indeed, papa, I cannot tell,’ was the in- 
genious reply, ‘ unless it be because I love 
every body.’ 

Happy child! thus to have been able to 
unfold so well this simple truth, which, to 
many minds has been a great problem, and 
which has puzzled, and will still puzzle 
older and wiser heads than thine. 

There isa plant—but it is not natural to 
the American soil, it is an exotic, and 
somewhat rare. It is very delicate both in 
texture of its foliage and the fragrance of 
its blossoms. It is very lovely, and a great 
favorite. Ithas no thorns. This floral 
treasure is the Tea Rose; and I sometimes 
think, it may be a beautiful relic, which 
has survived the ruins of Paradise. Has 
it a counterpart among those, of whom the 
fair and delicate flowers are striking em- 
blems ? 

There are persons, and we meet them 
frequently in our walks, and there may be 
such among our dear and valued friends; 





but they are not Tea Roses. They :may 


having passed the early period of life, they 


may have judgment, wisdom, and discre- | 
| tion fitting them for true and strong friends, 

and at heart they may be; but they ex- | 
hibit enternal points of character, which re- | 
mind us forcibly of the thorns, that infest ' 


some of our most beautiful roses. We must 
be cautious—we must not grasp them too 


firrly, or cross their path unwisely. They | 
may wound us, and the pain of the thorns | 
Then we feel, O that these | 


will be deep. 
beautiful treasures were destitute of these 
sharp points, and sigh over the failings and 
defects of our dearest friends; but we ex- 
tract the thorns from our wounded hearts, 


the pain subsides, we learn wisdom by ex- | 
perience, and as the roses, we love them | 


still. 

There are other forms of evil in society, not 
so easily remedied, more painful to bear, 
and against which it is impossible to defend 
ourselves. 

I knew a young lady once, but we long 
ago ceased to be intimate friends. I res- 
pected her talents, and still do—they are 
brilliant—she is attractive also, even fas- 
cinating. She has rare accomplishments. 
Her mind though somewhat peculiar, is 
still of the high order. Her whole charac- 
ter is a study, and therefore a subject of 
great interest. But alas! she reminds me 
of some of the species of the plant called 
Cactus, particularly of that§splendid variety 
denominated Speciosissmus. Her friend- 
ship is not true, it can never be safe. She 
wounds imperceptibly ; it may be to her- 
self unconsciously, but not less surely, and 
they are wounds of the heart. They are 
aimed at character, and the pain is deep 
and irritating and enduring, and the more 
so, because youcannot detect the hidden 
shaft, which is directed to your good name, 
any more than you can perceive and avoid 
those needle-like instruments of pain, 
which like invisible spears surround the 
Cactus in every part. 

We esteem this strange plant for its pe- 
culiarity. We feel ourselves repaid tor the 
study of its characteristics. Occasionally 
we are delighted by a showy and splendid 
blossom ; but we must have a care—it can- 
not be worn upon the heart, nor be grasped 
by the ardent hand of warm attachment. 
We must not even approach too near to in- 
vestigate its nature and its habits, these in- 
visible arrows will wound you. They are, 
like the tongue of the slanderer, the wounds 
of the tale-bearer, and the secret whisper 
of untrue friendship, the more dangerous, 
because insidious and deceitful. 

But my Tea Rose is not like any of these. 
It is not only beautiful and graceful and 
delicate and sweet, it is also safe. You 
may grasp it firmly, it has no thorns to 
pierce you; youcan wear it on your heart 
and it willnot wound you; it may lie side 
by side, be pressed even against the cheek 
of infancy, and no harm will follow. It is 
one of Flora’s choicest treasures. Need 
we wonder it should be every body’s fa- 
vorite ? 

I can think of many persons, beautiful 
young ladies, possessing traits of character, 
which reminded me somewhat of this sweet 
flower; but there is one, on whom my 
thoughts at this moment rest, and whom 
for a single reason only, I shall designate 
particularly as the Tea Rose among my 
young friends. 

We will leave personal attractions, grace 
of manner, refinement, delicacy, mental 
culture, and all external charms in the pres- 
ent instance out of the question, and present 
to you the counterpart of the charming Tea 
Rose, as one whom we never knew to have 
wounded the feelings of another. She may 
not be perfect—and who is? But is it 
worth nothing, my brilliant sisters, to sus- 
tain a character in general society of such 
gentleness and sweetness, that friends, 
whether near or more distant, may ever 
rejoice in the sunshine of your presence ? 

It was said once of the sweet Cora by a 
humble and unlearned individual, yet a 
true friend, and one who understood and 
appreciated domestic and social worth, 
‘Oh, she makes everything pleasant about 
her,’ therefore the writer would add, like 
the little girl introduced at the commence- 
ment of this sketch, she is loved by every 
body. 

Not long since, a sweet little ‘ welcome 
bud,’ appeared ‘beside the Rose,’ which 
suggested the theme of my story. I could 
but look upon it, ere its hidden beauty was 
unfolded in the pute sunlight, and wish it 


, might never be chilled or suffer blight, but 
under careful nurture expand as beautiful- 
ly as the fairest flower. 

So has Cora, a sweet, little blue eyed, 
dimpled treasure growing by her side, ‘and 
being nurtured by the warm sunshine of 
her loving heart. Whether, in all respects 
she will resemble her mother, isa question, 
which it will take years of time to settle. 
These plants of mortal growth unfold not 
rapidly like their frail proto-types, but 
whatever other difference there may be 
may this little precious bud of promise be 
like the parent flower in these respects; 
| so gentle, so kind, so considerate of other 
| people’s feelings, so assiduous in making 

others happy, that the question may be 
thoroughly settled, before it shall be asked 
of the little fairy one, ‘ Why do people love 
you so, my daughter >’ V. 





urserD. 
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I AM NOT AFRAID TO DO RIGHT, 


BY SARAH N. 


THOMAS. 


It was a pleasant June morning that 
Susan Linden rose from the breakfast table, 
put on her white sun bonnet, and started 
for the school room. Jn one hand she car- 
ried her dinner basket, in the other a new 
Colburn’s Arithmetic, her father had 
bought the evening before. » 

‘Hurry along, Susan,’ said her mother, 
in a pleasant tone, as the little girl stopped 
to gather a bunch of pinks from the flower 
bed, for her teacher, ‘hurry along, or you 
will keep Charley waiting.’ She laid her 

, bunch of pinks in the basket, glanced once 
more at the new Arithmetic, then walked 
quickly in the little path that led to the 
school room. ‘I amso glad the school room 
is a mile off,’ thought Susan, as she looked 
round on the green fields, and saw the 
daisies and buttercupg nodding their heads 
to her, among the tall grass. ‘Oh, I 
would not live in the village for all the 
beautiful houses there.’ In a few minutes 
she was peering in through the lattices of 
Mrs. Lee’s gate. Charley slowly opened 
the door, stepped out upon the brown 
door stone, with a frown on his usually 
pleasant countenance. He ‘turned and 
spoke to his mother ina low tone ; Mrs. Lee 
anxious that Susan should not hear what 
he was saying, shook her finger at him and 
he passed on, Susan opened the gate, and 
‘Charley, without a word or look of recogni- 
tion, walked onward with a quick step, 
which showed his purpose to leave her be- 
hind if possible. Mrs. Lee looked pained, 
and with a sigh took her place at the bed- 
side of her suffering husband. 

‘ What is the matter with Charley?’ in- 
quired Mr. Lee. ‘The scholars laugh at 
him for going to school with Susan,’ was 
the reply, ‘itis along way for her to goalone 
and he always loved to take her with him.’ 
‘Susan is a good girl,’ said Mr. Lee, ‘ and 
I wish him to treat her kindly, he is older 
and can help her in many ways.’ 

The children pursued their way without 
speaking until Susan asked: ‘Have you 
got your Companion this week.’ ‘ Yes.’ 
‘Don’t you think it a pretty story on the 
first page.’ ‘Yes, but I don’t feel like 
talking,’ was the sullen reply. Susan said 
no more, but wondered what could be the 
matter. When they came near the school 
room a large boy shouted, ‘ Hallo, Charley 
and Susan are coming again.’ Charley 
hurried into the school room with averted 
look, the boys followed laughing, but their 
teacher had just entered, and nothing more 
was said. Miss Landon read a few verses 
from the Bible, then knelt down and pray- 
ed in her own sweet voice, that God would 
keep the little band and help them to love 
one another. When she arose, Charley 
drew forth his books from the satchel and 
threw them so heavily upon the desk, that 
his teacher turned her mild blue eye upo? 
him reprovingly, and he burst into teats. 
‘What is the matter?’ inquired Miss Lan- 
don, laying her hand upon his head, be 
only sobbed, and made no reply, the boys 
laughed and he was still more vexed. Miss 
Landon hushed them with a look, whispet- 
ed a few words in his ear, he raised his 
head from the desk, and commenced study- 
ing, Noon came and the large boys Te 
sumed their sport. Charley was irritated 
and uttered some words which were oveT- 
heard by Susan and the little girls with 
her, playing hide and seek in the grove. 





— 
— 
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Susan was a favorite among the children 
and they quickly gathered around her. ‘I 
would not speak to him,’ said one. ‘ Nor I 
either,’ said another, ‘I would mock ; him 
when he was cross.’ ‘ He has no business 
to treat you so,” chimed in several together. 
Susan was a sweet tempered child, and had 
never thought of being displeased, even 
when Charley was out of humor which sel- 
dom happened, but now she began to be 
really angry, and had decided to treat him 
as he deserved. The afternoon passed 
away and neither had prepared their lessons. 
Sysan could not tell how many gills there 
were ina gallon, and Charles located Baf- 
fns Bay in Europe; and Miss Landon 
looked so sorrowful when she said, ‘I hope 
you will have your lesson to-morrow,’ 
that he was very unhappy. When school 
closed, Susan started alone in the long way 
she thought so pleasant in the morning. 
The same birds sang merrily; but she did 
not hear them, the flowers bowed to her 
among the tall grass, but she did not see 
them; her eyes were on the ground—poor 
Susan. At length she heard a step behind 
her. ‘You area bad boy, Charley,’ she 
said, in a very different tone from any that 
she had used before. 

‘You had’nt better say that again !" cried 
the now exasperated boy, at the same time 
striking her little bare feet with a grape- 
vine. 

‘ Bad boy, bad boy, bad boy,’ continued 
Susan, pressing back the tears that came 
tumbling against her eyelids, till she was 
almost blinded, ‘ Bad boy,’ she continued 
ina resolute tone. Ah! who would have 
guessed, that the children who had played 
together from infancy like lambs on the 
hill side, who had never till that morning, 
breathed an unkind word, could have be- 
come so estranged. When they came in 
sight of Mrs. Lee’s cottage, Charles threw 
away the grape-vine, and the little girl be- 
came silent, for a sweet spirit was knock- 
ing at her heart, and saying ‘ wrong, wrong’ 
but she only answered ‘ No, no! ’tis Char- 
ley, indeed it is, for he has been very un- 
kind” But the sweet spirit still whispered 
‘wrong.’ Slowly she trod the narrow path 
not even stopping to look at the pinks and 
roses her hand had watered in the morning 
andthe bright sun had watched all the 
day. She wasno longer the blithe little 
Susan. A deep sorrow had settled upon 
her once joyous spirit; the little feet that 
used to bound so lightly into the pazlor, 
entered with a heavy and tired tread, and 
very unwillingiy she took a cup of jelly 
from her mother to carry to Mr. Lee. Mrs. 
Lee and Mrs. Linden were early friends, 
and many a long summer afternoon they 


_ had spent together, when their husbands 


were away and their children at school; 
but sickness had for many months rested 
heavily upon Mr. Lee. His wife watched 
constantly at his bedside, and Mrs. Linden 
often performed for them some act of sym- 
pathy. Susan carried the cup to the bed- 
side, the sick man smiled upon her, laid 
his thin hand upon her head, as though 
she was both good and happy. Then the 
good spirit knocked again and whispered, 
‘Wrong, wrong!’ Again the tears pressed 
against her eyelids, so she held them tightly 
and hurried from the house. She did not 
see Charley who was waiting for her, till 
she had lifted the latch of the gate. 

‘Iam very sorry,’ said the little boy, 
putting his hand on the latch to stop her. 
‘I have been so wretched all day, and all 
because the boys laughed at me!’ and he 
sobbed aloud. 

‘I know it,’ said Susan, ‘you are not 
bad, indeed you are not, and I was wrong 
to say go,’ 

‘I don’t care for them now,’ said Char- 
ley, his eye kindling with new bravery. 
‘let them laugh, they'll soon see I'm not 
wfraid to do right, and he planted his 
foot firmly on the ground to shew how 
stern was his purpose. 

— next day when the children wended 
“eir way to the school room, the birds 
thee and the flowers bowed to them among 
tall grass, as before; but not a bird in 
the grove that caraolled so lightly as 
they. When the large boy again laughed, 
mgs | walked firmly on, saying to him- 
I'm not afraid to do right.’ ‘ How 
yanged Charley Lee is,’ said the large 
oY, a few days afterwards. ‘He is so 
manly, I don’t like to laugh at him now.’ 
" ,2m not afraid of being laughed at 

W, said Charles, as he bounded to his 

mother’s side, ‘I love to do right, and I 





am so happy.’ A thin hand was laid upon 
his head, and his father turned upon him 
a look so full of joy and pride, that it was 
well he did not see it. The same night 
Susan Linden laid her tired head in her 
mother’s lap saying, ‘I will never again be 
unkind, for I am so happy !’ 

Her mother threw back her long curls, 
and laid her hand gently on her forehead 
saying, ‘ Good children love to do right, 
and they are always happy.’ 








Religion. 








. 


ORIGINAL. 


SHOULD CHILDREN PRAY? 


Why not? Do they not need the bles- 
sings which God gives in answer to prayer? 
And does not their Heavenly Father love 
to hear their petitions ? 


5 wae Sed to eat Chose queentiewe Se samy | father and mother fainted when they saw 


sequence of reading the promise of to-day 
in my little book of promises,- entitled, 
* Daily Food,’ which book I keep by me 
with my Bible, and always read a promise 
in it every morning. The promise to 
which I refer, is this: 

‘ For the same Lord over all is rich 
unto all that call upon him.’ You will 
find this cheering promise in Romans, 10th 
chap. 12th verse. It led me tothink thus: 
‘The Lord is rich unto all, then surely 
children may come in for a share of His 
blessings, provided they will ask for them. 
I used the word ‘ petitions’ above. Per- 
haps some of you may not understand what 
the word petition means. Letme tell you, 
then, that itis derived from the Latin word, 
Peto, which means to ask; when therefore 
ydu offer petitions, you ask of God, and 
you are at liberty to ask anything of Him 
which is agreeable to his will. But there 
is avery great meaning in that word ‘ rich,’ 
which every one does not think of when 
they read it. Let us try to understand 
what itmeans. The Lord is rich.—Who 
is the Lord? It is none other than Jesus 
Christ. Well, howrich is He? He is the 
owner of the universe. The Sun, Moon, 
and Stars, are His. The Silver and the 
Gold are His, and the Cattle upon a thuu- 
sand hills. The Fish of the Sea .and the 
Fowl of the air, are His. Every Man, Wo- 
man and Child, are His, for he made them 
all, and He is able to do everything that 
youcan ask or think. There was a time 
when this glorious Lord so rich, became 
poor for your sakes. You remember the 
story of his sojourn on earth in the form of 
aServant; all Heaven was just as much 
under his control when He thus dwelt on 
earth in the flesh, as before he entered the 
body. 

* As much when in the manger laid, 
Almighty ruler of the skies ; 
As when the six day’s work he made 
Filled all the morning stars with joy, 
Pray, to Him, children, yes, pray to Him, 
little children, no one loves you half so 
well as Jesus does; how sweet his promises 
to you, ‘They that seek me early shall 
find me.’ G. 
Boston, Dec. 18th, 1852. 








THE LOST AND SAVED. 


Do you know what it is to be lost? How 
would you feel, if you had strayed away 
from your father’s house, and were lost in 
the woods, ina dark night, and heard the 
bears growling, and the wolves howling all 
around you? A good man was travelling 
through a piece of woods in a dark night, 
in the State of Vermont, many years ago, 
when it was anew country. The frightful 
howl of the wolf, and the terriblé yell of 
the catamount, every now and then broke 
the silent stillness of the dark night. As 
he rode slowly along, he heard a soft and 
gentle cry. He thought it was a child. 
He stopped and listened. It seemed a 
great way off. He said to himself,‘ What 
shallI do? Itmay be a catamount, for 
this creature sometimes imitates the cry of 
a person in distress, to draw people to it, 
that it may devour them. Or, it may bea 
robber, who seeks to lure me out of my 
path, and getmy money. Ifit is really a 
child, it is so dark, I am afraid that I can- 
not firid it.’ He listened again, and still 
heard the cry asof achild. He wasa 
kind-hearted resolute, man. He said _ to 
himself again, ‘It may be a child. I will 
go to it’s relief, though I risk my own life.’ 
So he got off his horse. and tied him to a 
tree, and went into the woods, in the di- 





rection where he heard the cry. After go- 
ing some distance, he heard it, as he 
thought, still further off, in a different di- 
rection. Still,he followed on. After go- 
ing for some time, he stopped to listen, and 
felt a little hand pulling his clothes. He 
stooped down to see what it was, for he 
did not know butit might bea black snake 
winding itself around him; butghe heard 
a low sweet voice say, ‘ Pa, is it you?” 
The gentleman took up the little boy, 
who was about four years of age. But 


, now, he was in danger, of being lost him- 
' self, for he did not know how he should 
| find his way back in the dark to his horse. 
| However, God directed his feet, and he 
, came out in the right place. 
‘ his horse, with the boy in his arms, and 
| rode on till he came to a house, when he 
' got offand went in, and lo! it was the 
house of the boy’s father. e 


He got on 


And there was joy inthat house. The 


their little son, for they thought he was 


| dead. The children jumped and clapped 


their hands and cried, ‘Henry’s come! 
Henry’s come!’ Poor little fellow. He 
had been lost from. his father’s house almost 
three days. He was pale, and almost 
starved. O how glad he was to get home; 
and they were all glad and rejoiced, for 
they were mourning for him, thinking he 
was dead. He had been lost and was found. 

Now, do you not think this boy would 
love the kind gentleman, who went among 
the wolves and catamounts, and risked his 
own life to save him? Would he not 
think of him a greatdeal, and do every- 
thing to please him? But if the little boy 
had refused to go with the man, who found 
him in the woods, he would not only have 
been very ungrateful for his kindness, but 
he would not have been saved. 

All our little readers, like this little boy, 
are lost. God is your Father, but you are 
now groping your way in thedark. If you 
go on still in this way, you will be lost 
forever. But like this good man, Jesus 
saw you, had pity on you, and came down 
from heaven to save you. He not only 
risked his life among his deadly enemies, 
but he freely gave up his life for us all, for 
you and forme. He suffered, and bled, 
and died on the cross, that he might take 
you back to your Father’s house. And, 
when one poor sinner returns to God, there 
is joy in heaven, as there was in that house, 
when the good man brought that little boy 
home. But, if you refuse to follow the 
Saviour, you will not only be very ungrate- 
ful tohim,, but you will be forever lost ; 
for he will not save you, unless you come 
to him. He now calls, and says, ‘ Suffer 
the little children to come unto me, for of 
such is the kingdom of God ;’ and he says 
he came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. He has come to you, and is waiting 
to save you. Will you follow him and be 
saved?—[N, Y. Observer. 














Natural fjistorp. 
THE PANTHER. 


This ferocious tenant of the woods 
abounded formerly-inthe unsettled parts of 
Pennsylvania, and Virginia, in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, and indeed throughout the unset- 
tled west. But the same steady resolution 
and perseverance of our old pioneers which 
resisted and drove off the Indians has ex- 
tirpated, almost, this equally savage beast 
of prey. Anecdotes of the natural history 
of the panther are therefore of interest to 
the west, originally its great haunt. 

What follows is from Audubon: 

‘“*In the course of our rambles we came 
to the cabin of a squatter, on the banks of 
the Cold Water river; and after a hospit- 
able reception, and an evening spent 
in mutually detailing their adventures in 
the chase, it was agreed, in the morning, 
to hunt the panther which had of late been 
making sad ravages among the squatter’s 
herd of hogs. The hunters accordingly 
rfiade their appearance just as the sun was 
emerging from beneath the horizon. They 
were five in number, and fully equipped 
for the chase, being mounted on horses 
which, in some parts of Europe, might ap- 
pear sorry nags, but which, in strength, 
speed, and bottom, are better fitted for 
pursuing a panther or a bear through woods 
and morasses than any in that country. 
A pack of large ugly curs were already en- 
gaged in making acquaintances with those 
of the squatter. He and myself mounted 














the two best horses, whilst his sons were 
bestriding others of an inferior quality. 

Few words were uttered by the party . 
until we had reached the edge of the 
swamp, where it was agreed that all should 
disperse, and seek for the fresh track of 
the panther, it being previously settled 
that the discoverer should blow his horn, 
and remain on the spot until the rest should 
join him. In less than an hour the sound 
of the horn was clearly heard, and, sticking 
close to the squatter, off we went through 
‘the thick woods, guided only by the now- 
and-then repeated call of the distant hunts- 
man. We soon reached the spot, and ina 
short time the rest of the party came up. 
The best dog was sent forward to track 
the animal, and in a few minutes the whole 
pack was observed diligently trailing and 
bearing in their course for the interior of 
theswamp. The rifles were immediately 
put in trim, and the party followed the 
dogs, at separate distances, but in sight of 
each other, determined to shoot at no other 
game than the panther. 

The dogs soon began to mouth, and sud- 
denly quickened their pace. My compan- 
ion concluded that the beast was on the 
ground ; and putting our horses to a gen- 
tle gallop, we followed the curs, guided by 
their voices. The noise of the dogs in- 
creased, when all of a sudden their mode 
of barking became altered, and the squat- 
ter urging me to push on, told me that the 
beast was treed, by which he meant that it 
had got upon some low branch of a large 
tree to rest for a few moments, and that 
should we not succeed in shooting him 
when thus situated, we might expect a long 
chase of it. As we approaehed the spot 
we all by degrees united into a body; but 
on seeing the dogs at the foot of a large 
tree, separated again, and golloped off to 
surround it. 

Each hunter now moved with caution, 
holding his gun ready, and allowing the 
bridle to dangle on the neck of the horse, 
as it advanced slowly towards the dogs. 
A shot from one of the party was heard, 
on which the panther was seen to leap to 
the ground, and bound off with such speed 
as to show that he was very unwilling to 
stand our fire longer. The dogs set off in 
great eagerness, and with a deafening cry. 
The hunter who had fired came up, and 
said the ball had hit the monster, and had 
probably broken one of his fore-legs near 
the shoulder, the only place at which he 
could aim. A slight trail of blood was dis- 
covered on the ground; but the curs pro- 
ceeded at such a rate that we merely notic- 
ed this, and put spursto our horses, which 
galloped on towards the centre of the 
swamp. One bayou was crossed, and then 
another still larger and more muddy; but 
the dogs were brushing forward, and the 
horses began to pant at such a furious rate 
that we judged it expedient to leave them 
and advance on foot. These determined 
hunters knew that the animal, being wound- 
ed, would shortly ascend another tree, 
where in all probability he would remain 
for a considerable time, and that it would 
be easy to follow the track of the dogs. 
We dismounted, took off the saddles and 
bridles, set the bells attached to the horses 
necks at liberty to jingle, hobbled the ani- 
mals, and left them to shift for themselves. 

After marching for a couple of hours, we 
again heard the dogs. Each of us pressed 
forward, elated with the thought of termin- 
ating the career of the panther. Some of 
the dogs were heard whining, although the 
greater number barked vehemently. We 
felt assured that he was treed, and would 
rest for some time to recover from his fa- 
tigue. As we came up to the dogs, we 
discovered the ferocious animal lying across 
a large branch, close to the trunk of a 
cotton-wood tree. His broad breast lay 
towards us; his eyes were at one time bent 
on us, andagain on the dogs beneath and 
around him; one of his fore-legs hung 
loosely by his side, and he lay crouched 
with his ears lowered close to his head, as 
if he might still remain undiscovered. 
Three balls were fired at him at a given 
signal, on which he sprang a few feet from 
the branch, and tumbled headlong to the 
ground. Attackedon all sides by the en- 
raged curs, the infuriated panther fought 
with desverate valor; but the squatter ad- 
vancing in front of the party and almost in 
the midst of the dogs, shot him immediate- 
ly behind the left shoulder. He writhed 
for a moment in agony, and in another lay 
dead.’ 
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‘Editorial. 
HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


As this is the last Youth’s Companion to be 
printed in 1852, the Editor takes the opportu- 
nity to wish his young friends a Happy New 
Year. With their leave, he will do what he 
can next year to make them happy. If they 
will do their part in so important a matter, no 
doubt the result will be favorable. The effort 
is all comprehended in one word—Love—Love 
God, love your Saviour, love your parents, love 
your brothers and sisters, and act accordingly, 
and the result must be happiness. Why should 
you not do this? Think what they have done 
for you to make you happy, and whether you 
should not return love for love. A little girl 
was once asked, why every body loved her, 
and she answered, ‘ Because I love every body.’ 
Don’t you think she wasa happy girl? Try, 
then, the next year, to imitate her example. 








NO. XXII. 


THE QUEEN AND THE NOBILITY. 


[ was in London when Parliament was pro- 
rogued, that is, when the session ended, and 
the members from the country returned to their 
homes for a season. On that occasion, the 
Queen goes in state, to the House of Lords, 
and there, seated on her throne, reads a short 
address, and closes the session. 

The display of the procession is very great, 
and attracts a vast crowd of spectators. All 
the windows of the’ houses in the streets 
through which the procession is to pass, are 
filled with spectators, who pay for the privilege 
—sometimes a guinea or more. Seats are 
erected on the sidewalks, in front of some of 
the houses, and these are sold for the occasion. 
A couple of friends of mine paid two shillings 
or about fifty cents each, for a seat thus pre- 
pared. They procured them an hour or two 
before the procession came along. Hearing a 
noise up the street, they rose to see what it 
was, when a couple of English women took 
possession of their seats, and no remonstrance 
could induce them to give them up. The 
Yankees would not employ force, against wo- 
men, and were submitting to the imposition, 
when the husbands of said women, were em- 
boldened to crowd themselves upon the plat- 
form, well nigh depriving the Yankees of a 
standing place. This was too much for Jona- 
than, who seized one of the intruders by the 
collar, and hurled him into the street. He was 
followed by his companion an] the women; 
who were a little afraid that they might all be 
laid in a heap in the street. A policeman was 
onthe spot ina moment, but when the con- 
structor and vender of the seats explained the 
facts of the case, he contented himself with 
telling Jonathan that he should have called 
him, instead of ejecting the trespasser by his 
own hand. The men and women were of the 
lower class of Englishmen, yet they were well 


dressed, and looked more respectable than they 
acted. 


We left our lodgings soon after breakfast, 
that we might take possession of a balcony 
which a friend had engaged for us, in Parlia- 
ment street, before the street should be so 
crowded as to make it difficult to get along. 
But we were not early enough for that. When 
we got within a half a mile of the place, the 
street seemed to be one mass of carriages. 
Our cab could get on only by occasional move- 
ments. We were more than half an hour in 
going that half mile. And yet, such are the 
admirable regulations of the police, that there 
was no disorder or noise. If there was a driver 
who seemed disposed to press forward out of 
place, a policeman was at his horses’ heads in 
a moment. The sidewalks were crowded by 
spectators on foot: one would think that all 
London was there, and that a Queen had never 
been seen there before, whereas the scene is 
enacted at the opening and. close of every ses- 
sion of Parliament. 

We at length reached our balcony, where 
we found quite a number of ladies and gentle- 
men. Among them was a gentleman from 
Edinburgh, who it was evident, had seen but 
few Americans, and was probably surprised to 
find that our country had made so considerable 
progress in civilization. About half an hour 
before the procession pnssed, the street was 
cleared by the police, and soldiers were sta- 
tioned at intervals, to keep the people on the 
sidewalks, that her majesty and train might 





have the street all to themselves. The pro- 
cession at length came along. First came the 
Queen’s guards on horseback, and then various 
officers of State. The Queen was in the State 
carriage, which is rather a clumsy vehicle 
covered almost entirely with gold. It was 
altogether too gaudy to be in good taste. 

The number of carriages was very great; 
all the prin@ipal nobility, and the foreign am- 
bassadors, all in their official garbs, were there. 
Some of them had very splendid equipages. 


| The plainest carriage was that of the Ameri- 


can Ambassador. It was distinguished by the 
spread eagle: I was not sorry to see the con- 
trast between it and the more showy vehicles 
that carried the representatives of royalty. It 
was plain, not mean, and the horses, a gentle- 
man who was near me said, were among the 
finest in the procession. I have but little 
knowledge €f horses, and did not feel my self- 
esteem at all increased by the compliment 
paid to those who drew Mr. Lawrence. I was 
on many occasions gratified by the hearty com- 
pliments paid to Mr. Lawrence. There was 
no member of the diplomatic corps so highly 
esteemed by the Londoners, as Mr. Lawrence, 

As the Queen’s carriage passed along, the 
spectators took off their hats, and cheered with 
apparent good will. The Queen was dressed 
in her robe of State, and a crown on her head. 
I saw her several times afterwards; once in 
Buckingham palace. The engraved likenesses 
which you have often seen, are like her, but 
better looking. She is not what a Yankee 
would call a handsome woman ; indeed the ex- 
pression of her countenance was not a pleasant 
one. I happened to say so once, in the hear- 
ing ofan English gentleman, he was highly 
offended. The remark was not addressed to 


him, but to one of my own countrymen. J. A. 


NEWSPAPER TRACTS. 


In alate No. of the Christian Witness, there 
is a long and excellent article on the utility of 
circulating Religious Newspapers as Tracts. 
Many thousands of the Youth’s Companion 
have been thus circulated by Missionaries and 
in Sab. Schools, who have desired them, as they 
have always found them readily received and 
eagerly read. Many of our Subscribers have 
paid for them and given them as New Year or 
Birth day presents—a present, too, which is 
renewed every week in the year, and the pleas- 
ing variety it contains securing it a prompt 
reading. Hoping that many more will adopt 
the same plan at the present time, for the bene- 
fit of their absent friends, we will now intro- 
duce a few paragraphs from the argument of 
the Christian Witness, an excellent Boston pa- 
per, devoted to the interests of the Episcopal 
Church. 


There are many persons who are willing and 
desirous of doing good, and only hesitate in 
their action, in consequence of a feeling of un- 
certainty, as to the most efficient and profitable 
mode of employing the limited means, which 
may have been entrusted to them. Most per- 
sons prefer to give their money in a way, that 
shall immediately reach the object, for which 
it is intended, and secure at once the end de- 
sired. . * * 

Why may not Religions Newspapers, judici- 
ously conducted, be gratuitously circulated, 
with as much profit, as Tracts? We beg 
leave to suggest to those who are desirous of 
employing their means of doing good, to the 
greatest possible advantage, that one mode 
which seems, strange to say, to have been 
almost entirely overlooked is the gratuitous dis- 
tribution of Religious Newspapers. The ad- 
vantages of such circulation are many and ob- 
vious. In the first place, it is the most econom- 
ical. A greater amount of reading matter is 
afforded for the same amount of money, than is 
contained in Tracts, even such as are published 
by societies, that are richly endowed. A news- 
paper besides being cheaper, will be more 
generally read. Every one may be assured of 
this, by his own observation. There are in this 
city persons who, every month, are engaged in 
distributing religious tracts. These are circu- 
lated gratuitously, yet, but few, comparatively, 
are read, They are the means of doing much 
good, but, in many, perhaps in a majority fof 
cases, they are not read at all. . 

Now let the carrier of a religious newspaper 
follow the Tract distributer; let the Tract and 
the paper be left together, every week for one 
year, at the same door. How many papers 
would be found in that house, at the end of the 
year, unopened end unread? There is a fresh 
interest that attaches to every new number of 
a newspaper, that does not belong to a stereo- 
typed publication, and which attracts and se- 
cures the attention of the very minds, we desire 
to influence. People in this age want to know 
what is going on in the world. They want to 
be informed of what is transpiring in the Church. 





Another consideration, by no means to be over- 
looked, is, that this isa reading age; in one 
sense, it isa newspaperage. People will read 
papers, when they will not read anything else. 
And we have no right to leave this appetite to 
be fed, by the cheap and pernicious publications 
of the day. Weare morally bound to avail 
ourselves of this means of turning a habit to 
the best account, which, if left to itself, might 
work only evil. 


—=> 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
Bristol, Ct. Dec. 26th, 1851. 
Mr. Willis, dear sir—Enclosed is one dol- 
lar, that I found in my stocking, and wish a 
Companion fgr another year. Will you please 
continue ? Yours, G. G. Case. 


Mr. Willis, dear sir—Though I have never 
seen you, yet I feel enough acquainted with 
the Companicn to write to you. We think 
much of your paper, also of Aunt Fanny’s port- 
folio, and in reading her pleasant stories I often 
wish [ could know who she really is. My mo- 
ther has given me two dollars, one for last year 
and one ending next May. We always mean 
to pay in advance, but neglected it last year. 

From your constant reader, 


Ellington, Ct. Louisa W. Pirxin. 








- Dariety. 








THE POWER OF SILENCE. 


A good woman in New Jersey was sadly 
annoyed by a termagant neighbor, who often 
visited her and provoked a quarrel. She at 
last sought the counsel of her pastor, who ad- 
ded sound common-sense to his other good 
qualities. Having heard the story of her 
wrongs. he advised her to seat herself quietly 
in the chimney corner when next visited, take 
the tongs in her hand, look s‘eadily into the 
fire, and whenever a hard word came from her 
neighbor’s lips, gently snap the tongs, without 
ultering a word. 

A day or two afterwards the good woman 
came again to her pastor witha bright and 
laughing face to communicate the effects of 
this new antidote for scolding. Her troubler 
had visited her, and, as usual, commenced her 
tirade. Snap, went the tongs. Another volley. 
Snap. Another still. Snap. ‘Why don’t you 
speak?” said the termagant, more enraged. 
Snap. ‘Speak,’ saidshe. Snap. ‘Do speak; 
T shal]! split if you don’t speak.’ And away she 
went, cured of her malady by the magic power 
of silence. 

It is hard work fighting a Quaker. It is 
poor work’ scolding a deaf man. It is profitless 
work beating the air. Onesided controversies 
do not last long, and generally end in victory for 
the silent party.—[4m. Mess. 

—— 


‘ROBERT SHOULD KNEEL DOWN? 


A little boy named Robert, only two years 
and a half old, had been taught devoutly to 
kneel down and repeat the Lord’s Prayer every 
morning and evening. One evening he was 
put to bed without prayer ; but while she wait- 
ed, expecting to see him fall asleep, the little 
fellow suddenly burst into tears, exclaiming, 
‘Robert not kneeled down. Charlotte, Robert 
not kneeled down!’ And so impressed was he 
with this duty, that he did not cease weeping 
until he was taken out of bed, when he knelt 
by the bedside, and repeated his prayer. When 
he had finished, he said, with affecting empha- 
sis ‘Robert should kneel down, Charlotte.’ 
This little boy was quite right ; ‘ Robert should 
kneel down,’ and so’ should William, and so 
should Emily and Mary and Eliza and Fanny, 
and all little boys and girls, as well as older 
persons. Your lives dear children, are dear to 
you as ours are to us; never close your eyes 
without committing both to the care of ‘ the 
Keeper of Israel, whe ‘neither slumbers nor 
sleeps.’ . 

—¢@——— 


LOVE YOUR ENEMIES. 


A large boy in a school was so abusive to 
the younger ones, that the teacher took the vote 
of the school whether he should be expelled. 
All the small boys voted to expell him, except 
one, who was scarcely five years old. Yet he 
knew very well that the larger boy would pro- 
bably continue toabuse him. ‘ Why, then, did 
you vote to have him stay ” said the teacher. 
* Because, if he is expelled, perhaps he will not 
learn ahy more about God, and 80 he will be 
more wiekcd still.’ ‘ Do you forgive him, then ?” 
said the teacher. ‘ Yes,’ said he; ‘papa, and 
mamma, and you, all forgive me when I do 
wrong; God forgives me, tvo; and I must do 
the same.’ 

———————>—_—— 


GONE TO BED. 


An eminently holy man thus wrote on hearing 
of the death of a child; h 

‘ Sweet thing, and is he so quickly laid to 
sleep? Happy he! Though we shall have no 
more the pleasure of his lisping and laughing, 
he shall have no more the pain of crying, nor of 
being sick, nor of dying. Tell my dear sister, 
that she is now so much more akin to the next 
world; and this will be quickly pessed to us 
all. John is but gone an hour or two to ded, as 
children used to do, and we are very soon to 
follow. And the more we put off the love of 


ES 
this present world, and all things sn 
beforehand, we shall have the ites Ay 
we lie down.’ ws 

—_——¢——— 


SCRAPS. 


Turxisy Resrect For WasHINncTon.—T), 
Sultan of Turkey, from admiration of the dn. 
racter of Washington and respect for his mem. 
ory, contributes a block of marble to his monu- 
ment. 

A VERY NATURAL WONDER.—The youn 
Marquis of Townshend when engaged in'a bat 
tle saw e drummer killed by a ‘cannon-bal], 
which scattered his brains in every direction, 
A superior officer observing his eyes 4xed on 
the ghastly object, tried to cheer him. « Oh, 
said he, with calm severijy, ‘ lam not frighten. 
ed. I was only puzzled to make out how 
man with such a quantity of brains ever ¢ 
to be here.’ 


any 
ame 


An uncommon people.—From the settlement 
of the town of Windsor, Conn., down to the 
death of the last pastor in 1835, a period of over 
200 years, no pastor has been dismissed from 
the church in that town, but they have died jin 
the possession of the love and confidence of the 
people. 


Ihave six children, and I bless God that ° 


they are either with Christ, or in Christ, and 
my mind is at rest concerning them. My de. 
sire was, that they should have served Christ 
on earth ; but if God will rather choose to have 
them serve him in heaven, J have nothing to 
object to it. Eutor. 

A man got up the other night, and took, as 
he supposed, a card of matches, and began to 
break off one by one, trying to light a lamp 
until the whole ccrd was used up without ae. 
complishing his object, when he discovered he 
had used up his wife’s comb! 
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1 HAVE A FATHER UP IN HEAVEN. 


I asked a little orphan gir),— 
What makes thy heart so light? 
Thy merry laugh and cheerful song 
Are heard from morn till night. 


Thy parents in the church-yard lie, 
Thy brothers, sisters too; 

O, tell me, little maid, O why 
Art thou so happy now ? 


She raised her mild blue eye to mine 
With calmness God had given; 
And said, O yes, I’ll tell you why,— 

My father’s up in heaven. 


He has preserved me while I’ve lived, 
And guarded me from ill; 

Though of loved friends I’ve been bereft, 
My father liveth still. 


O may the same rich blessing full 
And hope to us be given 

In life, in death, we too may say 
Our father lives in heaven. [Myrile, 


TO MY HUSBAND. 
By Mrs. George Foss, Waterville, Me. 


Ob! thou within whose breast I seek again 
That sympathy which I have elsewhere sought 
in vain, 
Still let me bask in thy love-beaming smile! 
Its magic power doth all my cares beguile. 
“Thou art my spirit’s all”—thou art to me, 
All that my Poet fancy painted thee; 
Within thy breast all generous feelings spring, 
Thy soaring mind is ever on the wing, y 
Scorning companionship with those who claim 
Earth’s sordid pelf, their highest, only aim. 
Do I not love thee? Could’st thou read each 
thought, 
So deep with passionate devotion fraught; 
Thou’d’st see my very soul and being wove 
In that one dream of wild absorbing love. 
When wealth and grandeur long have passed 


away, 

And castle walls are crumbling to decay, 

The creeping ivy weaves a lattice shade, 

To hide the wrecks relentless time hath made; 

So I, when youth and manhood shall be sped, 

And silvery locks are gathered o’er thy head, 

Will twine about.thee with my love and truth, 

And bid thy heart, at least, retain its youth. 
[Olive Branch. 


YOUTH’S COMPANION: 


PuBLISHED WEEKLY, BY NaTHANIEL WILLS, 
At No. 22 School Street, Boston, Ms. 

Terms of the Youth's Companion. 

A single copy, $1 a year in advance. 
Six copies for $5 “ « 
25 copies, 80cents percopy “ 
50 do. 75 do. “ “ 
100 do. 50 do. “ “ 


T 
YOUTH’S COMPANION--VOL. XX’: 
Bound, in different styles of binding, mY 
now be had at this office. Price $1, or 4 
Also, a few copies of previous Volumes. 


One of these Volumes contains about five 
hundred stories and anecdotes, which W0 
render it a very acceptable New Year's Pres 
ent, for a good boy or girl. 
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